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PREFATORY. 


In  the  same  way  as  the  history  of  the  Russian  people 
and  their  social  life  is  divided  into  two  distinct  epochs,  the 
second  of  which  dates  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire, 
the  history  of  woman’s  education  in  Russia  will  be  found 
to  be  divided  into  two  equally  well  defined  periods. 

From  the  remotest  time  up  to  the  accession  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  social  organisation  of  the  country  was  based 
on  the  patriarchal  idea,  and  thus  necessarily  involved  the 
strict  exclusion  of  women  from  all  participation  and  share 
in  public  life. 

So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued  women  were 
naturally  denied  all  such  instruction  as,  whilst  developing 
their  intelligence,  would  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  first  and  most  elementary 
education  of  their  children. 

Education,  even  of  the  most  limited  kind,  was  regarded 
as  a privilege  to  be  zealously  reserved  to  men,  and  if  from 
time  to  time  we  find  a few  rare  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
brillantly  endowed  and  widely-instructed  women,  such 
exceptions  were  exclusively  peculiar  to  monastic  and  con- 
ventual life. 


l* 


The  great  reforms  of  Peter  the  First,  whilst  removing 
the  last  obstacles  that  impeded  and  shackled  the  direct 
relations  of  Russia  with  Western  Europe,  none  the  less 
produced  a lasting  salutary  influence  upon  the  family  life 
of  his  people.  But  the  grave  and  momentous  events,  in 
which  he  played  so  important  a part,  left  him  but  little  or 
no  free  time  to  establish  on  a firm  and  solid  basis  the 
education  of  Russian  women. 


I. 

Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions  Founded  by  Catherine  the  Second. 

(1762—1796.) 

With  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Catherine  the 
Second,  the  worthy  successor  of  Peter  the  Great,  com- 
mences a new  epoch  in  Russian  social  life.  The  sove- 
reigns of  the  country  now  began  to  take  a direct  and 
special  interest  in  the  education  of  the  women  of  Russia. 

Among  the  very  few  of  her  counsellors  who  were 
disposed  or  able  to  aid  her  in  this  great  work,  the  philan- 
thropist Betski  occupies  the  first  and  most  prominent 
place.  He  understood  that  the  education  of  women  could 
only  have  a healthy  influence  on  the  social  development 
and  general  welfare  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  highly 
cultured  men  of  his  age,  he  believed  it  possible  to  „create 
a new  race  of  fathers  and  mothers “.  It  was  with  this  object 
that  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  boarding-schools,  in 
which  girls  of  noble  birth  might  be  brought  up  and 
educated  in  strict  isolation  from  the  outer  world. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fifth  of  May  1764,  the  Empress 
issued  her  Royal  Order  for  the  establishment  of  an  Edu- 
cational Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth“:  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Resurrection  were  by  her  express 
command  made  over  to  the  new  school. 
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Scarcely  a year  had  passed,  when,  at  her  initiation,  a 
branch  establishment,  designed  for  young  girls  of  the 
middle  class  of  society,  was  opened  in  the  same  building. 

Parents,  on  making  application  for  the  admission  of 
their  children  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  institutions, 
were  required  to  give  in  a written  pledge  to  the  authorities 
that,  save  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness  or  proved  incapa- 
city for  school-work,  the  children  should  not  be  with- 
drawn, till  they  had  completed  the  full  and  entire  course 
of  studies. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted  was  fixed  at  five 
and  six  years,  the  whole  course  of  studies  extending  over 
a period  of  twelve  years.  In  each  of  the  two  schools  there 
were  four  classes.  The  programme  of  studies  for  the  first 
class  included  religion,  the  Russian  and  three  foreign 
languages,  arithmetic,  music,  drawing,  dancing,  sewing 
and  knitting:  that  for  the  second  class  further  included 
history,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  rural  economy. 
Architecture  and  heraldry  formed  the  additional  subjects 
for  the  third  class,  whilst  a course  of  reading  in  history 
and  literature  served  to  familiarise  the  pupils  with  leading 
events  in  the  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  world. 
The  repetition  of  all  that  had  been  taught  in  the  lower 
divisions  formed  the  principal  item  in  the  programme  for 
the  fourth  class.  We  may  add  that  in  the  Educational 
Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  instruction  in  etiquette  and  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  polite  society. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  school  for  girls  of 
the  middle  class  was,  as  we  might  expect,  more  limited  in 
its  extent:  special  attention  being  given  to  all  kinds  of 
needlework.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the  fourth  class 
required  the  girls  to  be  well  trained  in  household  economy, 
and  they  were  therefore  exercised  in  all  manual  work 


necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  a home,  and  par- 
ticularly in  cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  weaving,  etc. 

The  immediate  administration  of  these  two  establish- 
ments was  entrusted  to  a directress,  assisted  by  an  inspec- 
tress; Resides  whom,  four  persons  were  appointed  to 
supervise  the  scholastic  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tutions. The  latter  were  chosen  either  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Senate  or  from  among  those 
directly  nominated  by  the  Empress  herself,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  their  office  gratuitously.  Their  functions  were 
of  a purely  honorary  character,  and  consisted  in  the  due 
examination  of  the  titles  to  nobility  of  all  candidates  who 
presented  themselves,  and  in  the  general  administration 
and  control  of  the  establishments. 

But  whilst  thus  busied  wilh  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
practical  education  for  „future  mothers  the  Empress  did 
not  neglect  or  forget  those  unfortunate  children,  who  from 
their  very  birth  had  been  deprived  of  a mother’s  love  and 
care.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Empress,  in  accord- 
ance with  a plan  previously  drawn  up  by  Betski,  opened 
in  1763  two  large  Foundling  Hospitals,  one  at  Moscow 
and  the  other  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  two  tutelary  councils  that  were  created 
especially  for  this  purpose  in  either  capital.  Each  council 
was  originally  composed  of  six  members,  who  received  the 
title  of  guardians  and  assistant-guardians,  but  the  num- 
ber was  subsequently  reduced  to  four.  According  to  a 
regulation,  which  however  up  to  1798,  was  not  strictly 
followed,  they  were  expected  to  fulfil  their  duties  gra- 
tuitously. 

Imbued  with  a profound  love  for  mankind,  Betski 
placed  these  Foundling  Hospitals  on  as  firm  and  secure  a 
basis  as  circumstances  allowed  him.  Not  possessing  ade- 
quate funds  to  realise  his  plans,  he  before  long  succeeded 
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in  obtaining  donations  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
constructing  the  first  and  most  necessary  portions  of  the 
buildings. 

In  1772  he  organised  auction  and  saving -banks  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  revenues  of  which  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Foundling  Hospitals  a permanent  existence. 
As  a further  contribution  to  their  support,  a tax  was  laid 
on  all  tickets  of  admission  to  public  places  of  amusement, 
and  they  were  accorded  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  playing-cards.  At  the  same  time, 
numerous  legacies  were  made  in  their  favour  by  private 
persons,  and  subventions  were  granted  in  their  support  by 
the  Empress  and  Tsarevitch. 

To  both  of  the  Foundling  Hospitals  lying-in  infir- 
maries were  attached  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  separate 
rooms  were  set  apart  for  those  who  desired  secresy.  The 
latter  were  admitted  without  passports,  and  even  had  the 
right  to  present  themselves  masked.  In  prevision  of  fatal 
results,  they  were  also  allowed  to  give  in  sealed  envelopes 
with  enclosed  information  as  to  their  personality  and  place 
of  residence.  Except  the  midwife,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  their  rooms  and  the  authorities  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  divulge  anything  they  might  happen  to  know  con- 
cerning their  patients. 

Not  long  after,  a school  for  midwives  was  established 
and  annexed  to  the  Obstetric  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  originally  founded  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
capital-fund  of  20,000  roubles  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Empress  by  Prince  Demidoff,  who  also  contributed 
205,000  roubles  towards  the  establishment  of  a Commercial 
School  for  a hundred  boys  belonging  to  the  mercantile  class. 

This  school,  founded  in  1774  and  annexed  to  the 
Moscow  Foundling  Hospital,  was  the  last  of  the  charitable 
institutions  established  by  Catherine  the  Second. 


Fortunately  for  Russia,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna 
not  only  carried  on  but  widely  extended  the  great  work 
inaugurated  by  her  illustrious  predecessor,  and  her  me- 
mory will  never  cease  to  be  the  object  of  living  veneration 
to  every  Russian. 


II. 

Charitable  Institutions,  Founded  by,  or  Taken  under  the  Protection  of, 
the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna. 

(1796—1828.) 

On  November  12,  1796,  the  Empress  Marie  Feodo- 
rovna *)  assumed  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Education- 
al Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth  and  its  branch  school 
for  girls  of  the  middle  class  of  society. 

The  assumption  of  this  post  on  the  part  of  the  Empress 
.was  signalised  by  several  munificent  contributions  to  the 
support  of  these  establishments.  On  the  day  following  her 
nomination,  she  was  pleased  to  endow  the  institutions  with 
an  annuity  of  15,000  roubles  from  her  private  purse:  and 
this  sum  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  so-called  „casket  capi- 
tal “,  which  rapidly  increased  and  during  the  life  of  its 
founder  reached  the  total  amount  of  1,300,060  roubles. 

The  Empress  further  effected  several  salutary  reforms 
in  the  general  plan  of  education  hitherto  adopted  in  these 
schools.  In  the  higher  school  the  number  of  pupils  was 
considerably  increased,  the  age  of  admission  was  raised  to 

*)  The  Empress,  Marie  Feodorovna,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
was  born  at  Stettin,  October  5, 1759,  was  betrothed  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  July 
12,  1776,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  August  31,  of  the  same  year.  The  mar- 
riage of  their  Imperial  Highnesses  was  celebrated  September  26,  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  succeeded  to  the  throne,  November  6,  1796,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  took  place  at  Moscow,  April  5,  1797. 
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eight  and  nine  years,  and  the  term  of  studies  was  reduced 
to  nine  years.  At  the  same  time,  foreign  languages,  music, 
and  dancing  were  excluded  from  the  programme  of  studies 
in  the  branch  school,  the  entire  course  of  instruction  was 
limited  to  six  years,  and  the  age  of  admission  was  raised 
to  twelve  years. 

In  May  1797,  with  the  Emperor’s  sanction,  her  Majesty 
assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  the  foundling  hospitals, 
the  saving-banks,  and  the  commercial  school.  On  entering 
upon  her  new  functions,  the  Empress  was  pleased  to  assign 
to  each  of  the  hospitals  from  her  private  purse  the  sum  of 
9,000  roubles  towards  the  maintenance  of  foster-children 
and  their  nurses. 

Her  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  excessive  morta- 
lity prevailing  among  the  children,  and  whilst  attributing 
it  in  part  to  the  infavourable  conditions  in  which  many  of 
the  infants  had  been  born  and  brought  up,  recognised  the 
principal  cause  to  be  the  incommodious  premises  occupied 
by  the  Petersburg  Foundling  Hospital.  At  her  special  re- 
quest, the  Emperor  ordered  it  at  once  to  be  transferred  to 
some  more  spacious  buildings,  which  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Count  Razoumovski,  and  which  were  later  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  the  neighbouring 
house  from  Count  Bobrinski. 

These  were  moreover  certain  defects  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Tutelary  Councils,  which  required  correction. 
In  order  to  bring  the  activity  of  the  different  charitable  in- 
stitutions into  full  harmony,  and  to  secure  their  due  and 
proper  control,  the  Empress  proposed  that  the  members  of 
the  councils  should  either  individually  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  establishment,  or  share  with  one  or  more 
of  their  colleagues  the  general  management  of  all  the  esta- 
blishments. With  this  object,  the  Tutelary  Councils  were 
reconstructed,  23  December,  1797,  on  a basis  that  but 
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slightly  differed  from  the  plan  already  in  existence.  The 
members  of  the  council,  formerly  called  Guardians  and 
Assistant  Guardians,  now  took  the  title  of  Honorary  Guar- 
dians, and  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  nobility  by 
the  reigning  sovereign.  They  were  expected  to  serve  gra- 
tuitously and  to  perform  their  duties  from  „a  love  for  their 
country  and  humanity “.  Their  number  remained  the  same 
as  before,  and,  over  and  above  their  responsibility  for  the 
general  administration,  each  one  of  them  was  also  indivi- 
dually responsible  for  the  superintendence  of  the  particular 
section  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  Empress  was  also  anxious  to  augment  the  revenue 
of  the  Foundling  Hospitals.  From  the  first  year  of  her  no- 
mination, she  had  observed  a careless  negligence  in  the 
management  of  the  loan  societies  and  saving -banks,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  credit  had  been  rudely  shaken 
and  their  operations  greatly  restricted.  Thanks  to  her  Ma- 
jesty’s energetic  supervision,  these  banks  were  promptly 
placed  on  a surer  footing,  and  in  1779  they  were  already 
in  a position  to  advance  to  the  Treasury  a large  sum  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  Yitegra  Canal,  afterwards 
named  in  honour  of  the  Empress  the  Marie  Canal.  In  1812, 
the  operations  of  these  banks  covered  in  all  105,000,000 
roubles:  — no  mean  sum  in  those  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  when  Senator  Alexander  Prota- 
soff,  one  of  the  Honorary  Guardians,  was  appointed  Cura- 
tor of  the  Commercial  School,  the  Empress  proceeded  to  a 
thorough  revision  of  its  statutes.  From  a close  and  minute 
study  of  the  past  history  of  this  school,  her  Majesty  per- 
ceived that  it  had  in  no  way  fulfilled  the  object  with  which 
it  had  originally  been  established.  During  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  existence,  not  more  than  twelve  of  the 
pupils  on  leaving  the  school  obtained  places  as  account- 
ants, the  rest  being  engaged  as  ordinary  copyists  or  junior 


clerks  in  the  different  chancelleries.  With  the  view  of  re- 
storing the  school  to  its  primary  destination,  the  Empress 
had  new  regulations  drawn  up,  and  these  received  the  Im- 
perial sanction  on  May  10,  1799.  By  virtue  of  these  revised 
statutes,  the  number  of  Demidoff  scholars,  which  was  out 
of  proportion  with  the  interest  from  the  capital  invested, 
was  restricted  to  fifty-five,  the  age  of  admission  was  fixed 
at  eight  and  nine  years,  and  the  course  of  studies  was  limi- 
ted to  nine  in  place  of  twelve  years. 

In  October,  1800,  the  school  was  removed  from  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  since,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Empress 
in  her  circular  addressed  to  the  Council,  „the  situation  of 
the  capital  and  its  two  ports,  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Cronstadt,  offers  greater  facilities  to  the  practical  study  of 
commerce".  Four  years  later,  the  Moscow  merchants  esta- 
blished a new  commercial  school  on  their  own  account. 

By  her  indefatigable  activity  ameliorating  and  perfect- 
ing the  organisation  of  the  then  existing  establishments, 
the  Empress  inaugurated  a whole  series  of  new  education- 
al and  benevolent  institutions.  Thus,  in  1798  and  in  1802, 
the  number  of  educational  institutions  was  increased  by 
the  establishment  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Ca- 
therine Institutes.  In  1807,  the  Military  Orphan  Home, 
afterwards  called  the  Paul  Institute,  was  placed  under  her 
direct  patronage  and  from  that  year  received  a government 
annuity  of  3000  roubles.  The  Kharkof  Institute  was  founded 
in  1817,  and  its  statutes,  which  were  drawn  up  in  general 
conformity  with  the  projects  of  Betski,  but  were  of  wider 
extension,  authorised  the  admission  not  only  of  girls  of 
noble  birth  but  also  of  merchants’  daughters,  as  well  as  of 
paying  and  non-paying  scholars.  The  superintendents  of 
the  Institute  were  expected  both  to  find  places  for  those 
scholars  who  had  successfully  finished  their  course  of  stu- 
dies, and  to  aid  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  any  dispute 
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that  might  arise  between  them  and  the  families  in  which 
they  served,  and  further,  if  necessary,  to  defend  any  appeal 
they  might  be  advised  to  make  to  the  law  tribunals. 

The  leading  features  of  these  statutes,  originally  drawn 
up  for  a provincial  institute,  but  subsequently  applied  to 
the  other  schools,  have  been  maintained  with  slight  modi- 
fications up  to  the  present  time. 

Nor  did  the  Empress  in  her  numerous  works  of  philan- 
thropy forget  the  daughters  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors.  In 
1820  and  in  1823,  two  schools  were  opened  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Guards,  and  in  1826  two 
more  schools  were  founded  for  the  daughters  of  sailors, 
one  in  Sebastopol  and  the  other  in  Nicholaieff. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  Empress  founded  a school  on  her 
estate  at  Pavlovsk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg, 
a school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes,  and  this 
school,  which  four  years  later  was  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  the  object  of  her  special  and  untiring  care 
throughout  her  life.  A cajhtal  of  156,000  roubles  was  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  saving -banks  to  found  a scholar- 
ship fund  for  pupils  placed  at  the  school  in  her  Majesty’s 
name. 

In  1802,  the  Empress  established  a third  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  took  upon  herself  to  defray  all  expenses  ne- 
cessary for  its  maintenance  and  support. 

But  among  the  more  important  benevolent  institutions 
founded  by  the  Empress  and  still  existing  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Widow 
Homes.  These  homes,  or  asylums,  designed  for  the  widows 
of  soldiers  and  clerks  in  the  civil  service,  were  established 
by  means  of  funds  provided  by  the  Foundling  Hospitals, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Empress  contributed  to  each  a 
sum  of  1500  roubles.  In  the  same  year,  two  hospitals  for 
the  poor,  each  containing  200  beds,  were  opened  in  St.  Pe- 
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tersburg  and  Moscow,  and  were  called,  in  memory  of  their 
founder,  the  Marie  Hospitals. 

Finally,  in  1828,  the  Empress  created  a Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  administration  of  all  institutions  dependent  on 
the  Committee  of  Public  Charity,  and  these  institutions 
were  placed  under  her  direct  and  immediate  protection. 

In  carrying  out  her  work  the  Empress  was  greatly  aided 
by  M.  George  Vielamoff,  one  of  her  Privy  Counsellors,  and 
who  was  nominated  to  the  post  of  Adjunct  Administrator 
of  the  Marie  Institutions  by  an  Imperial  order  dated  No- 
vember 9,  1801. 

It  was  in  October  1828  that  the  fatal  illness  of  her  Ma- 
jesty first  declared  itself  by  a slight  indisposition,  and  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month  she  rendered  up  her 
soul  to  God,  after  a life,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Imperial 
Manifesto  announcing  her  decease,  „devoted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  duties  inspired  by  a sublime  devotion  to  piety 
and  religion".  In  her  last  wrill  and  testament  the  Empress 
writes  as  follows:  „I  heartily  thank  all  those  who  have 
served  under  my  orders  for  the  fervour  and  zeal  they  have 
constantly  exhibited.  They  will,  I trust,  never  fail  to  re- 
member that  we  should  always  be  animated  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  with  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  intact 
the  spirit,  and  not  the  mere  letter,  of  the  statutes  of  our 
different  charitable  institutions,  whose  single  aim  is  to 
foster  maternal  instincts,  to  protect  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  to  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  and  sick.  Only  thus  shall  we  be  able  to  prove  our 
love  towards  our  neighbour,  and  follow  the  example  set  us 
by  the  Saviour;  only  thus  shall  wrn  truly  attain  the  aim 
with  which  these  institutions  were  established,  based  as 
they  are  exclusively  on  the  law  of  Christian  charity  and  on 
the  principle  of  Christian  love". 

We  may  thus  perceive  how  the  Empress  Marie  Feodo- 
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rovna  consecrated  herself  heart  and  soul  to  the  education 
of  youth.  Notwithstanding  her  high  rank  she  was  free  from 
every  taint  of  ambition,  and  ever  proved  herself  to  be,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a woman,  filled  with  love  for 
her  fellow-creatures,  indefatigable  in  every  work  of  charity 
and  well-doing,  and  who  employed  her  power  and  position 
only  to  widen  the  sphere  of  her  philanthropic  activity.  It  was 
with  the  true  devotion  of  a mother  that  the  Empress  kept 
herself  daily  informed  of  every  little  detail  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  numerous  institutions  she  had 
either  herself  established  or  taken  under  her  care  and  pro- 
tection. She  knew  the  age,  capacities,  and  progress  of  each 
scholar  in  the  different  schools  and  institutions,  and  would 
often  pass  whole  days  in  visiting  the  classes,  as,  with  a 
piece  of  work  in  her  hand,  she  sat  and  followed  the  lessons. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  Paul,  she  no 
longer  participated  in  the  gaieties  of  the  court,  but  dedi- 
cated the  greater  part  of  her  time  and  fortune  to  works  of 
charity.  Of  the  one  million  roubles  annually  assigned  to 
her,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der the  First,  she  expended  not  more  than  seventeen  thou- 
sand on  her  own  personal  needs;  the  remainder  being  partly 
distributed  among  the  poor  and  partly  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  her  institutes,  homes,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

In  commemoration  of  the  good  Empress,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  the  institutions  she  had  during  her  lifetime  admin- 
istered or  protected  should  henceforth  be  grouped  and 
known  under  the  general  name  of  The  Marie  Institutions. 
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III. 

Sketch  of  the  Marie  Institutions  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Emperors  Nicholas 
the  First  and  Alexander  the  Second. 

(1828  — 1881.) 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Marie 
Feodorovna,  an  Imperial  Manifesto  was  issued,  placing  all 
the  establishments  formerly  in  care  of  the  deceased  under 
the  charge  and  protection  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  time,  a Secretary  of  State  was  appointed 
Director  of  her  Majesty’s  chancellery,  which  was  to  be 
called  for  the  future  The  Fourth  Section  of  the  Privy 
Chancellery  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  educational  establishments  formerly  patronised  by  the 
late  EmjDress  were,  conformably  to  her  wishes,  placed 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feo- 
dorovna. Nearly  all  these  establishments  were  now  lo- 
cated in  the  two  capitals,  and  consequently  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  considered  it  necessary  to  establish  schools, 
homes,  and  institutes  for  girls  in  the  provinces;  the  more 
so,  as  the  pecuniary  resources  at  his  disposal  were  amply 
sufficient  to  allow  his  scheme  to  be  carried  out. 

Between  the  years  1829  and  1845  institutes  for  girls  of 
noble  birth  were  ojDened  in  the  cities  of  Odessa,  Kazan, 
Kieff,  Bielostock,  Novo-Alexandrowsky  (near  Tiflis),  Astra- 
chan,  Ivertch,  Tiflis,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Novotcherkask,  Tam- 
boff,  Orenburg,  Saratoff,  Poltava,  and  other  towns  in  the 
interior  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  more  distant 
cities  of  the  empire. 

The  number  of  government  girl-schools  had  thus 
increased  so  largely  that  in  1845  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  create  a Supreme  Council  of  the  Educational  Establish- 
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ments  for  Young  Girls,  and  which  formed  a special  and 
distinct  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  was  subsequently,  in  1873,  annexed  to  the  Tutelary 
Councils,  but  still  continued  to  be  presided  over  by  Prince 
Peter  Oldenburg,  and  was  exclusively  composed  of  state 
officials  who  were  well  known  equally  for  their  erudition 
and  for  their  zeal  in  all  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
motion of  education  among  the  different  classes  of  Russian 
society. 

But  without  doubt  the  most  important  of  the  many 
charitable  works  inaugurated  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  the  establishment  of  Orphan  Homes.  Owing  to  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  and  the 
cruel  ravages  caused  by  the  wars  immediately  preceding 
this  terrible  visitation,  the  number  of  orphans  requiring 
immediate  relief  and  help  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
existing  institutions  were  quite  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  on  them. 

Two  of  these  Orphan  Homes  were  established  by  the 
Emperor  in  1834:  they  were  attached  to  the  Foundling 
Hospitals,  and  were  designed  to  receive  each  sixty  orphan 
children. 

At  this  time,  the  programme  of  studies  pursued  in  the 
schools  attached  to  the  Foundling  Hospitals  included 
Latin  and  French,  and  these  languages  were  taught  with 
the  object  of  enabling  the  boys  who  had  passed  through 
the  Latin  classes  to  enter  either  the  university  or  one  of 
the  military  academies,  whilst  the  girls  who  had  gone 
through  the  French  classes  were  qualified  to  enter  private 
families  as  governesses.  In  giving  such  an  advanced  edu- 
cation to  their  pupils,  the  Foundling  Hospitals  no  longer 
corresponded  with  their  primary  destination;  and  from 
investigations  that  were  made,  it  was  evident  that  many 

legitimate  children  had  been  clandestinely  jDlaced  in  these 
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hospitals  by  poor  parents,  who  represented  them  as  being 
illegitimate  in  the  hope  of  thus  providing  for  them  a com- 
paratively happier  future  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
secured. 

The  Emperor  wisely  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this 
abnormal  state  of  things.  In  1837,  the  Latin  and  French 
classes  were  abolished,  and  in  their  place  special  schools 
were  opened  for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  and  clerks 
in  the  civil  service.  The  Orphan  Home  at  the  Moscow 
Foundling  Hospital  originally  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
one  for  three  hundred  boys,  and  one  for  an  equal  number 
of  girls:  but  in  1847,  the  boys’  division  was  transformed 
into  a Cadet  Corps,  and  thus  became  excluded  from  the 
group  of  the  Marie  Institutions.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
girls  received  into  the  home  at  St.  Petersburg  was  raised 
to  seven  hundred,  and  the  Moscow  home  increased  the 
number  of  its  inmates  to  eight  hundred.  At  the  same  time, 
a third  home  was  opened  at  Gatchina;  so  that  altogether 
no  less  than  two  thousand  orphan  boys  and  girls  were  in 
this  way  provided  for. 

In  1834,  the  Alexandra  Orphan  Asylum,  intended  for 
children  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  was  established. 
At  first,  children  of  both  sexes,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  forty,  were  admitted,  but  from  1840  the 
asylum  was  restricted  to  girls.  Two  years  later,  it  was 
placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Orphan  Insti- 
tute. In  the  same  year,  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum 
was  removed  from  Tsarkoe  Selo  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
annexed  to  the  Marie  Institutions. 

On  January  4,  1854,  after  the  death  of  M.  Longinoff, 
Secretary  of  State,  the  establishments  founded  by  the 
Empresses  Elisabeth  Alexeievna  and  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rovna,  and  the  superintendence  of  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  were  also  included  in  the  group  of  the 
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Marie  Institutions.  These  consisted  of  the  Patriotic  Insti- 
tute, the  Poltava  and  Tamboff  Institutes,  the  Asylums  for 
Children,  and  the  schools  attached  to  the  St.  Petersburg- 
Patriotic  and  Moscow  Benevolent  Societies:  in  all  about 
175  institutions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  the  number  of  these  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  amounted  to  365.  In  the  former  9,534 
boys  and  girls  were  being  brought  up  and  educated;  in  the 
hospitals  37,609  patients  were  receiving  medical  care  and 
treatment;  and  no  less  than  60,898  young  children  and  old 
people  found  help  and  relief  in  the  Foundling  Hospitals  and 
Asylums. 

All  these  establishments  continued  to  be  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna 
up  to  the  day  of  her  death,  October  20,  1860;  though,  in 
consequence  of  a long  and  painful  illness  which  rendered 
her  permanent  residence  in  the  capital  impossible,  the 
direction  of  the  institutions  had,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  been  divided  between  herself  and  the  Empress 
Marie  Alexandrovna,  who  on  November  6,  1860,  assumed 
all  the  rights  attached  to  the  post  so  long  held  by  the 
late  Empress. 

The  year  1860  forms  an  important  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  Marie  Institutions,  opening  as  it  did  a 
new  era  in  the  extension  of  a liberal  education  to  those 
classes  that  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  their  activity. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  enlarge  the  area  of  public 
instruction  unless  the  number  of  schools  was  considerably 
increased:  for  only  in  this  way  could  the  primary  require- 
ments of  the  poorer  classes  be  adequately  met,  or  a solid 
education  be  given  to  children  who  did  not  possess  the 
privileges  of  rank  qualifying  them  to  enter  any  of  the 

existing  institutions.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to 
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content  themselves  with  the  education  given  in  private 
schools,  or  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  governesses 
and  tutors,  who  were  themselves  often  entirely  unin- 
structed and  had  never  received  any  pedagogical  training. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment institutes  for  young  girls,  the  wisdom  and  practi- 
calness of  Betski’s  fundamental  principle  that  a girl  can 
only  be  well  and  thoroughly  educated  in  a boarding-school 
began  to  be  doubted  and  questioned:  and  before  long  it 
was  decided  to  reform  altogether  the  system  that  had 
hitherto  jorevailed. 

The  first  public  day  - school,  admitting  girls  of  all 
conditions  and  religions,  was  established  April  19,  1858, 
according  to  a plan  drawn  ujd  by  Professor  Yischnegradski. 
The  success  attending  this  first  trial  encouraged  many 
towns  to  solicit  permission  to  establish  like  schools  entire- 
ly at  their  own  expense  and  without  receiving  any  sub- 
sidy whatever  from  the  Government.  These  petitions 
became  so  numerous,  that  in  July  1869  an  Imperial  decree 
was  issued  ordering  that  only  those  public  schools  which 
received  subsidies  from  the  administrative  council  would 
be  included  in  the  number  of  the  Marie  Institutions,  and 
that  all  schools  established  and  carried  on  by  private 
persons  would  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction.  From  the  year  1870  the  num- 
ber of  public  girl  - schools  had  invariably  been  greater 
than  that  of  schools  for  boys:  but  they  were  found  to  be 
still  sadly  inadequate,  and  accordingly  merchants  of  any 
guild  and  families  noble  or  otherwise  were  allowed  to  place 
their  daughters  in  any  one  of  the  Marie  Institutions,  on 
payment  of  certain  fixed  fees;  the  only  exceptions  being 
the  Educational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble  Birth,  the 
St.  Catharine,  the  Patriotic,  and  the  Orphan  institutes, 
which  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  admitting  only  girls 
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of  noble  parentage.  Day-scholars  and  half-boarders  were 
also  admitted  into  some  of  the  institutes  on  payment  of  a 
small  fixed  annual  fee. 

The  operations  of  the  loan  and  saving-banks,  which  in 
1828  reached  the  sum  of  354,000,000  roubles,  at  this  time 
covered  a sum  of  not  less  than  a milliard  roubles.  The  re- 
venues of  these  banks,  which  may  be  calculated  to  have 
been  about  5,000,000  roubles,  were  appropriated  to  form 
an  alienable  capital,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Foundling  Hospitals  and  some  of  the  other  Marie  Institu- 
tions, but  also  for  the  partial  support  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1860,  when  the  questions  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Imperial  credit  institutions  had  come  to  the  front,  that 
the  loan  and  saving-banks  were  brought  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  but  on  condition  that 
all  the  Marie  Institutions  should  continue  to  be  furnished 
with  funds  sufficient  for  their  due  maintenance  and 
support. 

The  central  administration  also  underwent  several 
important  changes:  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Tute- 
lary Councils  and  the  Supreme  Council  being  merged  into 
one  department  under  the  name  of  the  Tutelary  Council 
of  the  Marie  Institutions.  The  Council  was  divided  into 
two  principal  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  two  capitals, 
and,  as  reorganised  on  new  bases  in  1873,  was  invested 
with  discretionary  powers  in  all  matters  relating  to  their 
management,  direction,  and  finances.  The  rights  and 
functions  of  the  honorary  members,  chosen  and  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor  himself,  were  further  considerably 
enlarged. 

The  general  direction  of  the  establishments  dependent 
on  the  Privy  Chancellery  of  the  Emperor  was  delegated 
to  a Director-in-Chief;  the  control  of  the  finances  and  all 


property  belonging  to  the  institutions  being  entrusted  to 
a special  department  created  for  that  purpose. 

After  the  death  of  the  Empress.  Marie  Alexandrovna, 
the  Marie  Institutions  were,  by  an  Imperial  rescript  dated 
May  29.  1880,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Tsarevna  Marie  Feodorovna. 

This  rescript  was  one  of  the  last  acts  performed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second  on  behalf  of  the  Marie 
Institutions,  which  at  that  time  embraced  459  educational 
and  charitable  establishments.  The  number  of  boys  and 
girls  being  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  different 
schools  exceeded  20,000:  whilst  68,161  persons  were  being 
treated  in  the  hospitals,  and  80,963  poor  children  and 
adults  were  inmates  of  the  Foundling  Hospitals  and 
Asylums. 


IY. 

Present  Position  and  State  of  the  Marie  Institutions. 

(1892.) 

These  establishments,  actually  under  the  direct  protec- 
tion of  their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
are  conducted  in  strictest  adherence  to  the  sacred  aim  with 
which  they  were  originally  founded:  to  succour  the  home- 
less, helpless,  and  forlorn,  and  to  bring  up  the  young  in 
the  principles  of  true  religion  and  love  to  their  neighbour. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  note  in  order  the  work  that  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  different  institutions. 

1)  Foundling  HosjAtals. 

During  the  year  1891.  24,424  illegitimate  and  579  le- 
gitimate children  were  received,  making  a total  since  their 
foundation  of  101,682  illegitimate  and  1,361  legitimate 
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children.  There  are  now  107  primary  and  normal  schools 
attached  to  these  hospitals,  in  which  a solid  elementary 
education  is  being  given  to  3,293  boys  and  girls.  The  re- 
sult of  concentrating  the  work  of  these  hospitals  to  the 
two  capitals  has  been  the  amassment  of  a large  number  of 
children  in  one  or  two  buildings  and  a consequent  large 
and  abnormal  rate  of  mortality.  The  first  steps  towards  the 
decentralisation  of  these  hospitals  were  taken  in  1891.  In 
celebration  of  the  silver  wedding  of  their  Majesties,  consid- 
erable sums  were  raised  both  by  public  bodies  and  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  the  establishment  of  creches  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  they  are  now  in  full  work  in  the  towns  of  Vo- 
logda,  Poltava,  Ekaterineslaff,  Morschansk,  and  Petrosa- 
vodsk. 

2)  Asylums  for  Children. 

The  modest  aim  of  these  asylums  is  to  feed  and  look 
after  children,  whose  parents  are  engaged  all  day  in  out- 
door work.  The  children  are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  orthodox  religion,  reading,  and  writing,  and  in  the  asy- 
lums to  which  Orphan  Homes  are  annexed  there  are  also 
technical  trade-classes.  The  number  of  children  received 
during  1891  into  the  131  existing  asylums  was  13,645;  of 
whom  4,420  were  taken  into  orphan  and  boarding-homes. 

3)  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  pupils  are  taught  by  the  oral  system,  the  sign  and 
manual  system  being  used  for  those  who  are  disinclined  to 
follow  the  former  method.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  in- 
structed in  religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic, 
and  the  necessary  trades.  The  school  consists  of  105  boy- 
boarders  and  65  girl-boarders,  besides  32  boys  and  28  girls 
as  day-scholars.  Of  the  230  pupils,  138  are  taught  by  the 
oral  system. 
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4)  Institutions  for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind. 

In  1881  a small  circle  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
highest  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  initiative  of 
M.  Grot,  Secretary  of  State,  and  under  his  presidency,  estab- 
lished an  association  for  the  relief  of  the  blind  in  Russia, 
which  was  called,  in  memory  of  the  constant  interest  the 
late  Empress  had  taken  in  helping  the  poor  blind,  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind,  founded  in  memory  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna.  In  1883  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Marie  Institutions. 

The  main  object  of  the  association  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  blind  children  and  of  trade-homes 
for  blind  adults.  Extending  its  aid  to  persons  of  both  sexes, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  religion  professed  by 
those  it  succours,  schools  have  already  been  started  in  the 
towns  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kieff,  Reval,  Kazan,  Ko- 
stroma, Kharkoff,  Yoronege,  Odessa,  Perm,  Smolensk, 
Toula,  Samara,  Chernigoff,  and  Oupha;  public  workshops 
have  been  established  at  Kamenetz  and  Oupha;  asylums 
for  the  aged  blind  have  been  founded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Yoronege,  and  Perm;  and  ophthalmic  hospitals  have  been 
opened  at  Tiflis  and  Tashkent.  All  these  establishments  are 
supported  by  the  members  of  the  association  and  by  public 
subscriptions.  The  resources  of  the  association,  with  already 
600  blind  pupils  in  its  schools,  were  augmented  by  a me- 
morial gift  of  1,000,000  roubles  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Emperor,  Alexander  the  Second,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  Majesty  Marie  Alexandrovna. 

5)  Hospitals. 

The  hospitals,  thirty  nine  in  all,  contain  4,253  beds; 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  received  medical 
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treatment  in  the  hospitals  is  350,154  of  whom  326,395  have 
been  out-patients  and  23,759  have  been  indoor-patients. 

6)  Institutes  for  Girls. 

These  boarding-schools,  with  a course  of  education  ex- 
tending over  seven  years,  teach  all  that  is  necessary  for 
every  educated  woman  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  home  duties. 
The  programme  of  studies  followed  in  these  schools  con- 
sists of  religion,  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages, geography,  history,  mathematics,  zoology,  peda- 
gogy, caligraphy,  drawing,  music,  singing,  gymnastics,  and 
dancing.  Some  of  the  schools  have  special  pedagogic 
classes  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  and  to  proof-lessons  for  training  the 
pupils  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  pupils,  on  passing  the 
final  examinations,  are  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  quali- 
fying them  to  act  as  teachers  in  schools  or  as  private  gov- 
ernesses, and  those  who  have  received  the  highest  possible 
marks  during  the  whole  course  are  also  awarded  diiffres,  — 
that  is,  bronze  medals  bearing  the  initials  of  the  founders 
and  attached  to  a silk  ribbon,  — gold  or  silver  medals,  and 
books.  There  are  in  all  32  institutes  and  the  total  number 
of  scholars  amounts  to  7,680  girls. 

7)  Public  Schools  for  Girls. 

These  are  chiefly  day-schools,  though  to  some  of  them 
boarding-schools  are  annexed. 

Their  programme  of  studies,  with  the  exception  of  mu- 
sic which  is  not  taught  them,  is  identical  with  that  adopted 
in  the  institutes.  Diplomas  qualifying  for  the  post  of  pri- 
vate teacher  are  granted  those  pupils  who  have  duly  passed 
the  final  examinations;  the  gold  or  silver  medal  being 
awarded  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  institutes.  The 
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schools  at  St.  Petersburg  have  also  special  pedagogic 
classes,  with  a course  of  studies  extending  over  a period 
of  three  years:  the  last  year  being  devoted  to  practical 
training  in  teaching,  for  which  purpose  a progymnasium 
of  four  classes  is  entrusted  to  them.  On  finishing  this 
course,  pupils  have  the  right  to  receive  a diploma  qualify- 
ing them  as  teachers  in  the  higher  classes  of  public  schools 
and  institutes. 

In  1891  the  30  public  schools,  together  with  the  pro- 
gymnasium and  pedagogic  classes,  were  attended  by  10,664 
scholars. 


8)  Primary  Schools  for  Girls. 

The  programme  of  studies  for  this  group  of  schools  is 
of  a more  limited  kind  than  that  adopted  in  the  institutes 
and  public  schools. 

These  schools,  organised  in  1882  on  the  personal  ini- 
tiative of  the  Empress  and  called  by  her  name,  the  Marie 
Schools,  were  established  to  give  a sound  elementary  edu- 
cation which  should  qualify  girls  for  the  jmrsuit  of  a busi- 
ness or  professional  career.  In  the  Marie  Schools  are 
taught  religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  the  his- 
tory and  geograjdiy  of  Russia,  the  rudiments  of  zoology, 
caligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  and  needlework.  The  full 
course  of  studies  extends  over  a period  of  four  years,  du- 
ring all  which  time  particular  attention  is  paid  to  needle- 
work of  every  kind,  with  the  aim  of  training  the  pupils  for 
the  calling  of  cutters  and  makers  of  clothes.  They  are  three 
in  number;  two  being  at  St.  Petersburg  and  one  at  Vishni- 
Yolotschock.  In  one  of  the  former  there  is  a special  class 
for  practical  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  The 
primary  schools  are  71  in  all,  and  are  attended  by  6,244 
children  of  both  sexes. 
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9)  Educational  Institutions  for  Boys. 

These  are  four  in  number:  the  Imperial  Alexander  Ly- 
ceum, two  Commercial  Schools,  and  the  Nicholas  Orphan 
Institute  at  Gatchina.  The  Lyceum,  with  its  university 
course  of  studies  and  juridical  faculty,  is  a high  school  de- 
signed exclusively  for  the  sons  of  nobles:  the  other  two 
are  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  educated  in 
these  four  establishments  amounts  to  2,066  boys. 

10)  Hospices. 

The  36  hospices,  including  the  Widow  Homes,  in  the 
course  of  1891,  afforded  help  and  relief  to  3,849  men, 
women,  and  children. 


CONCLUSION. 


We  may  sum  up  our  brief  sketch  by  stating  that,  during 
the  year  1891 — 498,108  persons  were  aided  and  relieved 
by  the  Marie  Institutions;  of  which  number,  120,537  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  the  hospices,  and 
the  asylums;  350,154  to  the  share  of  the  hospitals;  and 
27,417  to  the  share  of  the  educational  establishments. 

The  budget  of  the  472  institutions  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  11,244,105  roubles.  The  resources  for  their 
support  are  drawn  from  capitals  previously  formed,  from 
donations  granted  by  the  Imperial  family,  from  payments 
made  by  scholars,  from  a subsidy  of  a half  million  roubles 
accorded  by  the  State  Treasury,  and,  finally,  from  public 
contributions. 

These  contributions,  amounting  in  twelve  years  to  a 
capital  of  10,000,000  roubles,  amply  testify  to  the  intimate 
conviction  of  the  Russian  people  that  the  administrative 
authorities,  being  under  the  direct  control  of  their  Impe- 
rial Majesties,  will  employ  all  the  large  resources  at  their 
disposal  in  promoting  the  cause  for  which  the  institutions 
entrusted  to  their  care  were  first  founded.  They  further 
afford  a brilliant  and  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Marie 
Institutions,  by  the  numerous  and  varied  good  works  they 
foster,  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  humane  and 
largeminded  view  that  inspired  their  illustrious  founders. 


LIST  OF  THE 


L AID  CHARITABLE 


Under  tee  Immediate  Patronage  of  their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  and  Empress. 


SECTION  X. 

Institutions  presenting  their  annual  budgets  to  the 

Tutelary  Council. 


Ns 


Institutions. 

A.  Foundling  Hospitals  and 
Annexed  Institutions. 


Up  to  January  1. 

In  the  In  the 

Institution.  Districts. 


1891. 

Cost  of 
maintenance 
in  roubles. 


1.  At  St.  Petersburg1. 


1 

The  Imperial  Foundling-  Hospital 
(with  10  village  infirmaries  of 
310  beds) 

1080 

32,234 

1,128,314 

2 

Annexed  Institutions. 

School  for  girls 

45 

10,896 

3 

School  for  nurses 

20 

— 

5,486 

4 

School  for  female  assistant  - sur- 
geons   

8 

3,768 

5 

The  Marie  Seminary  for  Teachers 
at  Pavlovsk 

42 

22,377 

.105 

100  village  schools  (2,532  scho- 
lars from  the  districts)  .... 

36,978 

3. .112 

Six  asylums  in  the  districts  (169 
pupils) 

_ 

_ 

3,438 

113 

Lying-in  hospital,  with  clinic  for 

outdoor  patients 

4,000  confinements  a year,  giving- 

daily  average  

7,084  patients  a year,  giving- 
daily  average 

55 

11 

20 

93,667 

114 

with : 

Institute  for  midwives 

42 

210 

115 

School  for  village  midwives.  . . . 

41 

— 

116 

The  Marie  gynaecological  ward  . . 

7 

— 

Total.  . . 1,340  32,475  1,305,424 


No 


Institutions. 

2.  At  MOSCOW. 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Cost  of 

tutions:  beds,  patients,  maintenance 
r in  roubles. 


In  the  insti-  Outdoor 


117 

Imperial  Foundling  Hospital  (with 
4 village  infirmaries,  and  1 dis- 
trict hospital  with  190  beds 
and  20  cradles) 

1 18. .159 

41  village  schools  (1,702  scholars 
from  the  districts) 

160 

Lying-in  hospital 

4,692  confinements  a year,  giving 

daily  average 

with : 

161 

Institute  for  midwives 

162 

School  for  village  midwives  . . . 

163 

Gynaecological  ward 

Total.  . . 


B.  Hospices  and  Hospitals. 

1.  At  St.  Petersburg1. 

164  Widow-home 

Asylum  for  poor  unmarried  women  . . 
The  Marie  hospital  for  the  poor. 
122,971  outdoor  patients  yearly, 

giving  daily  average 

with : 

167  Ward  for  paying  patients 

168  The  Alexandra  hospital  for  women  . . 

169  The  All  Penitents’  hospital  for  the 

insane  

170  The  Oldenburg  hospital  for  children  . 
44,991  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving- 

daily  average 

171  Ophthalmic  hospital 

39,497  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 

daily  average 


879 

34,100 

1,231,000 

6 

— 

22,440 

— 

13 

- 55,298 

5 

5 

262 

3,158 

895 

34,375 

1,311,896 

400 

185 

_ | 105,249 

402 

337 

\ 226,414 

15 



14,189 

48 

— 

25,267 

270 



142,726 

127 

— 

100,982 

— 

123 

38 

— 

34,850 

— 

108 

Total.  . . 1,485 


568  694,677 


N° 


Institutions. 

2.  At  Moscow. 


In  the  insti- 
tution: beds, 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Outdoor  pa-  Cost  of 
tients  day-  maintenance 
scholars.  in  roubles. 


172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 


178 


Widow  home 

178 

— 

41,549 

The  Sheremetieff  asylum  for  senior  and 
junior  officers  

35 

10,679 

The  Marie  hospital  for  the  poor  . . . 

194 

1 

22,674  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 
daily  average 



62 

92,295 

Hospital  infirmary 

10 

Hospital  of  the  Emperor  Paul  the  First 
3,263  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 
daily  average 

162 

9 

53,110 

The  Sophie  hospital  for  children : num- 
ber of  beds 

97 

42,900 

19,547  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 
daily  average 

— 

54 

Total.  . . 

676 

125 

241,133 

C.  Cathedral  of  all  the  Petersburg’  edu- 
cational institutions — — 21.083 


Total 


21.083 


I).  Educational  Institutions. 


1.  At  St.  Petersburg’. 

Boarders. 

Dayscholars. 

179 

Educational  Home  for  Girls  of  Noble 

Birth 

402 

5 

297.877 

ISO 

The  Alexander  Institute 

300 

11 

162,913 

181 

The  Catherine  Institute 

317 

11 

169.559 

182 

The  Patriotic  Institute:  (with  a peda- 

gogic  class.) 

112 

2 

119,938 

183 

The  Elisabeth  Institute 

193 

— 

103,894 

184 

The  Paul  Institute 

272 

11 

132.800 

185 

The  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute .... 

487 

14 

280,407 

with : 

186 

Division  for  young  children 

125 

1 

72,858 

187 

The  French  class 

19 

— 

9,410 

188 

The  Nicholas  School  for  Girls  . . ; . 

59 

— 

2S,253 
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Up  to  January  1.  1891. 


jN° 

institutions. 

Boarders. 

Dayscholars. 

maintenance 

in  roubles. 

189 

The  Alexandrine  Orphan  Home.  . . . 

352 

6 

87,667 

190 

The  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute  at  Ga- 

t china 

649 

286,833 

191 

The  Commercial  School 

247 

201 

145,493 

192 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School:  (with  asylum) 

131 

40 

82,012 

Administration  of  the  St.  Petersburg' 

and  Tsarskoe  Selo  Public  Schools  . 

— 

— 

13,538 

193 

The  Marie  public  school  for  girls . . . 

— 

542 

55,523 

194 

The  Kolomna  public  school  for  girls  . 

— 

464 

43,472 

195 

The  Alexander  public  school  for  girls . 

— 

276 

29,440 

196 

The  Litenaya  public  school  for  girls  . 

— 

473 

48,589 

197 

The  Peter  public  school  for  girls  . . . 

— 

293 

33,729 

198 

The  Yasielie  0 stroll  public  school  for 

girls , . . . . 

— 

291 

34,149 

199 

The  Catherine  public  school  for  girls  . 

— 

220 

26,670 

200 

The  Rogedestvenskaya  public  school  for 

girls 

— 

247 

31,443 

201 

Pedagogic  Classes 

240 

33,141 

with : 

202 

Progymnasium 

— 

199 

9,657 

203 

Public  Day  School  at  Gatchina.  . . . 

— 

105 

9,669 

204 

Public  Day  School  at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  . 

— 

129 

16,287 

205 

First  Marie  school  for  girls 

— 

88 

9,197 

206 

Second  Marie  school  for  girls  .... 

— 

50 

8,021 

Total.  . . 

3,765 

3,919 

2.382,339 

2.  At  Moscow. 

207 

The  Catherine  Institute 

348 

8 

174,591 

208 

The  Alexander  Institute 

199 

9 

87,360 

209 

The  Elisabeth  Institute 

207 

12 

103,293 

210 

The  Nicholas  Orphan  Institute .... 

629 

21 

277,207 

with : 

211 

Division  for  young  children 

265 

3 

129,405 

212 

The  Nicholas  School  for  girls  .... 

94 

19 

49,290 

213 

Commercial  School 

204 

356 

152,527 

No 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 
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Up  to  January  1. 

1891. 

Institutions. 

Boarders.  Dayscholars. 

Cost  of 
maintenance 
in  roubles. 

Administration  of  the  Moscow  Public 

Schools 



5,800 

31,300 

First  public  school  for  girls 

— 388 

Second  public  school  for  girls  .... 

— 399 

31,259 

Third  Tinhlic,  school  for  sdrls  .... 

— 216 

28,823 

32,452 

Fourth  public  school  for  girls  .... 

— 404 

Fifth  public  school  for  girls 

— 201 

27,453 

Total.  . . 

1,946  2,036 

1.130,760 

3.  In  the  Provinces. 

The  Kharkoff  Institute 

213 

4 

98,828 

The  Odessa  Institute 

199 

7 

100,286 

The  Kazan  Rodionoff  Institute .... 

154 

10 

75,182 

The  Kieff  Institute 

253 

26 

110,553 

The  Bielostock  Institute 

118 

8 

50,835 

The  Warsaw  Alexandra-Marie  Institute 

235 

5 

135,782 

The  Tifiis  Institute 

175 

20 

125,698 

The  Tamboff  Alexandra  Institute  . . 

208 

51 

89,078 

The  Poltava  Institute 

206 

11 

90,880 

The  Nijni -Novgorod  Marie  Institute  . 

122 

99 

58,235 

The  Novotcherkask  Marie  Institute . . 

205 

51 

87,401 

The  Saratoff  Marie  Institute 

163 

11 

69,342 

The  Irkutsk  Institute 

110 

— 

76,918 

The  Kertch  Kusclmiekoff  Institute  . . 

130 

24 

64,806 

The  Orenburg  Nicholas  Institute  . . . 

129 

27 

78,991 

The  Orel  Alexandrine  Institute  . . . 

173 

24 

81,769 

The  Astrachan  public  school  for  girls: 

(with  boarding  school) 

38 

292 

30,239 

The  Vilna  public  school  for  girls . . . 

— 

426 

26,269 

The  Vitebesk  public  school  for  girls  . 

— 

269 

15,886 

The  Grodno  public  school  for  girls  . . 

— 

285 

17,457 

The  Dgietomir  public  school  for  girls. 

— 

342 

13,549 

The  Kamenetz- Podolsk  public  school 

for  girls 

— 

258 

14,919 

The  Kieff  public  school  for  girls  . . . 

— 

538 

32,810 

3* 
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Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

No 

Institutions. 

Boarders. 

Dayscholars. 

Cost  of 
maintenance 

in  roubles. 

242 

The  Kieff  Fundukulei  public  school 

for  dr  Is 

— 

580 

34,681 

243 

The  Kieff  Levascheff  hoarding-  school 

for  drls 

96 

— 

26,663 

244 

The  Kovno  public  school  for  girls  . . 

— 

284 

18,259 

245 

The  Mohilieff  public  school  for  girls: 

(with  boarding-  school.) 

40 

340 

34,760 

246 

The  Kiazan  pudlic  school  for  girls  . . 

— 

243 

14,046 

247 

The  Saratoff  Marie  public  school  for 

girls  

— 

541 

33,895 

248 

The  Minsk  public  school  for  girls  . . 

— 

480 

26,857 

249 

The  Simbirsk  public  school  for  girls: 

(with  the  Elisabeth  boarding-  school.) 

45 

213 

26,868 

250 

The  Yishni-Yolotschock  public  school 

for  girls 

— 

56 

5,940 

251 

The  Tobolsk  Marie  public  school  for 

girls 

41 

85 

13,769 

252 

The  Kiazan  Sewing  and  Needlework 

training  school  for  girls.  ........ 

69 

— 

9,105 

Total . . . 

3,122 

5,610 

1,795,556 

In  all.  . . 

13,229 

79,108 

8,882,868 

SECTION  IX. 

Institutions  not  presenting  their  annual  budgets  to  the 

Tutelary  Council. 

i. 

A.  Educational  and  Charitable  In- 

stitutions  at  St.  Petersburg. 

l 

The  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  . . . 

200 

— 

182,802 

Total.  . . 200 


182,802 


N° 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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Institutions. 


II. 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Cost  of 

Boarders.  Dayscbolars.  maintenance 

in  roubles. 


Schools  Connected  with  the 
Patriotic  Society. 


The  Nicholas  School 

76 

147 

14,391 

Roe’edestvenskaya  School 

36 

144 

9,212 

The  First  Yasielie  School 

113 

93 

16,620 

The  Second  Yasielie  School 

— 

200 

6,066 

The  Michael  School 

— 

124 

3,541 

The  Litenaya  School 

87 

173 

23,301 

The  Petersburg  School 

43 

153 

11,028 

The  Moscow  School 

— 

180 

5,941 

The  Gralitzine  School  ........ 

42 

84 

8,914 

The  Trade  School 

45 

41 

12,006 

The  Sncharieff  School 

— 

124 

4,636 

The  Elisabeth  School 

— 

126 

3,910 

The  Narva  School 

— 

204 

6,557 

The  Kleinmichael  School 

— 

167 

5,023 

The  Oldenburg-  School 

— 

108 

3,113 

The  Marie  -Alexandrovna  Sewing-  and 

Needlework  Training-  School.  . . . 

29 

15 

3,767 

Total.  . . 

471 

2,155 

139,026 

TTT 

Boarders  or 

Outdoor  Pa- 

Cost  of 

111. 

beds. 

dayscbolars. 

in  roubles. 

First  school  for  daughters  of  Life- 

Guard  Privates . 

12 

38 

5,895 

Second  school  for  daughters  of  Life- 

Guard  Privates 

12 

48 

6,116 

The  Alexandra  Educational  Establish- 

ment  for  Lutherans 

— 

50 

10,482 

School  annexed  to  the  Alexandrovskoe 

Playing-Card  Factory 

— 

42 

1,333 

School  for  children  of  those  serving-  in 

the  All  Penitents’  Hospital  .... 

— 

25 

375 
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Up  to  January  1.  1891. 


No 

Institutions. 

Boarders  or 
beds. 

Outdoor  Pa-  Cost  of 
tients  or  maintenance 
dayscholars.  in  roubles. 

23 

School  for  poor  girls  at  Pavlovsk.  . 

36 

— 

5,260 

24 

The  Demi  doff  Hospice  for  workmen  . 

46 

— 

25 

with : 

Professional  School 

152 

47,935 

26 

Asylum  for  teachers 

1 

— 

Total.  . 

259 

203 

77,396 

IV. 

27 

The  Alexandra  Feodorovna  Hospice  for 

the  poor  

215 

— 

51,926 

28 

The  Nicholas  Hospital  for  children  . . 
32,199  yearly  outdoor  patients : giving 

110 

- 1 

> 46,485 

a daily  average 

88  J 

29 

The  St.  Olga  Hospital 

70 

— 

15,056 

30 

The  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch  Alms- 

House 

633  outdoor  patients  yearly:  giving  a 

329 

— 

47,826 

daily  average 

— 

2 

31 

The  Volkoff  Alms-Houses 

289 

— 

— 

32 

The  Bariatinski  Community  of  Sisters 

of  Charity 

113 

— 

with : 

33 

Sewing  and  Needlework  training  school 

— 

50 

34 

Creches 

26 

— 

54,073 

35 

Hospital  for  children 

13 

— 

36 

Hospital  for  women 

16,970  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 

18 

— 

daily  average 

— 

47 

Total.  . . 1,179 


187 


215,367 
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Ko 


Institutions. 

B.  Educational  and  Charitable 
Institutions  at  Moscoiv. 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Cost  of 

Boarders.  Dayscliolars.  maintenance 

in  roubles. 


I. 

Schools  Connected  with  the  Bene- 
volent Society,  founded  in  1837. 


37 

The  Simonoff  School 

36 

36 

7,880 

38 

The  Marie  School 

39 

27 

4,523 

39 

The  Taliesine  School 

18 

25 

3,520 

40 

The  Olga  School 

19 

31 

3,072 

41 

The  Galitzine  School 

16 

24 

3,319 

42 

The  Titoff  School 

23 

40 

15,692 

43 

The  Preznenskaya  School 

18 

61 

3,960 

44 

The  Alexander  School 

11 

59 

3,130 

45 

The  Nicholas  School 

25 

30 

4,726 

46 

The  Oldenburg  School 

11 

43 

3,354 

47 

The  Miaznetskaya  School 

11 

36 

2,546 

48 

The  Yaouskaya  School 

11 

29 

2,962 

49 

The  Peistchalnikoff  School 

— 

27 

1,746 

50 

The  Alexander-Marie  School 

4 

65 

2,894 

51 

The  Alexandra  School 

IS 

25 

3,345 

52 

The  Yakimanskaya  School 

1 

29 

2,588 

Total.  . . 

261 

587 

69,257 

II. 

Inmates  or 

Outdoor  Pa-  Cost  of 

Institutions  Connected  with  the 

Boarders. 

Dayscholars.  in  roubles. 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  poor. 

53 

The  Marie  School  for  girls 

139 

124 

68,885 

54 

The  Alexander-Marie  School  for  girls . 

201 

84 

55 

The  Alexis  Hospital  for  scholars  (of  the 

58,888 

First  Pretchiskenka  division.)  . . . 

21 

— 

56 

School  for  girlsl 

13 

— 

57 

Alms-House  for  J(oftheArbat  division.) 

2,582 

old  women  J 

15 

Ns 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

68 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


Institutions. 


Asylum  for  women  (of  the  First  Yaki- 

manskaya  division.) 

The  Marie  Asylum  for  women  (of  the 
Second  Yakimanskaya  division.)  . . 
School  for  girls  (of  the  Yaouschkaya 
division.) 


The  Oldenburg  School 

for  hoys  

The  Nicholas  Asylum 
for  poor  women.  . 
School  for  girls  . 
Alms  - House  for 
old  women  . . 


I 

{ (of  the  Lefort 

division.) 

I 

• ) 

(of  the  First  Bas- 
manaya  division.) 


School  for  girls  (of  the  Second  Basma- 

naya  division.) 

School  for  children  . . 

Alms-House  for  aged 

women 

School  for  children 


(of  the  Town 
division.) 


(oftheMestschan- 
division.) 


Alms  - House  for 
aged  women  . . 

School  for  girls.  . 

Alms  - House  for  . 
aged  women . . j 

The  Barikoff  Alms-  | (of  the  Se- 
House { 


( (of  the  Miaznitz- 
kaya  division.) 


Asylum  dedicated  in  the  J 


corn!  Pre- 
tchistenka 
division.) 

(of  the  Preznens- 
kaya  division.) 


) 


N ame  of  Jesus  Christ 
Asylum  for  poor 
women  .... 

Infirmary  .... 

3,817  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving 

daily  average 

Alms-House  for  blind 

women 

Asylum  for  blind 
children 


(of  the  First 
Piatnitzkaja 
division.) 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Inmates  or  °“‘d°or  Pa‘  9°st  of 
Boarders.  tien*3  ,or  maintenance 
Dayscnolars.  m roubles. 


20 

— 

2,000 

.8 

— 

2,250 

30 

4 

3,952 

> 

1 

[ 17,840 

103 

12 

90 

1 

1 

17 

— 

2,986 

12 

— 

33 

11 

3,677 

— 

175  ) 

: 5,546 

— ) 

22 

— 

42 

2,594 

17 

— 

3 

47 

3,370 

12 

— 

70 

— 

4,905 

49 



16,354 

— 

11 

181 



12,166 
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78 


79 


80 

81 


82 


83 

84 

85 


S6 

87 


88 

89 


90 

91 

92 


Institutions. 

The  St.  Marie  Asylum  (of  the  Second 
for  incurably  blind  Piatnitzkaja 
children division.) 

The  St.  Sophie  In-  1 (of  the  Rogos- 
firmary  . ) kaja  division.) 

8,407  outdoor  patients  yearly,  giving- 
daily  average 

School  for  girls  ...  l (of  the  First 

Alms-House  for  incu-  J Serpouchoff 

rably  sick  women  . ) division.) 

rm  t-,  ) (of  the  Second 

The  Emperor  Alexan-  v ™ 

i Tt  * -i  J Serpouchon 

der  II  Asylum  . . ( ,.L.  . . 

J } division.) 

Alms  - House  for  1 (of  the  Strekensk 
aged  women  . . j division.) 

Alms-House  for  the  aged 

The  Sophie  Stcherbatoff  (°ftPTret 

Asylum  tor  incurably  j p . ,.  . . , 

. i i -p  p J I ski  division) 

sick  children  . ...  j ’ 

mp  cu.  ir  • -n  ) (of  the  Second 
The  St.  Mane  Es-  | , p . 

1 Sustschevski  di- 
vision.) 

\ (of  the  Tver 
j division.) 


I nm  &tes  or 
Boardes. 


tablishment 

Alms-House  for 
women . . . 


4 

aged 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Outdoor  Pa-  Cost  of 
tients  or  maintenance 
Dayscholars.  in  roubles. 


21 


60 


25 


149 


13 


64 


oo 


14 


23 


— I 
l 
i 

— i 


5,612 


3,740 


8,926 


7,538 


1,291 


13,295 


4,424 


3,917 


Total. 


1,434 


533 


259,654 


III. 


Horticultural  School — 

The  Galitzine  Hospital 58 

13,281  outdoor  patients,  giving- 

daily  average — 

with: 

Hospice 118 

Lying-in  Asylum 9 

Creches 2 


50  10,391 


37 


85,124 
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Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

No 

Institutions. 

Inmates  or 
Boarders. 

Outdoor  Pa-  Cost  of 

tients  or  maintenance 
Dayscholars.  in  roubles. 

93 

School  of  Assistant  Surgeons  .... 

119 

— 24,127 

94 

Medico-pharmaceutic  Benevolent  Asso- 

ciation 

27 

32  11,255 

95 

The  Yermakoff  Alms-House 

600 

— 30,550 

Total.  . . 928  119  161,447 

C.  Educational  and  Charitable 
Institutions. 

Institutions  connected  with  the 
Marie  Alexandrovna  Association 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind. 


I. 


96 

The  St.  Petersburg  Alexander  - Marie 
School  for  the  blind 

75 

20.123 

97 

The  Kieff  School  for  the  blind  .... 

40 

— 

12,586 

98 

The  Reval  School  for  the  blind.  . . . 

12 

— 

3,545 

99 

The  Kazan  School  for  the  blind  . . . 

20 

— 

3,615 

100 

The  Kostroma  School  for  the  blind.  . 

20 

— 

3,033 

101 

The  Kharkoff  School  for  the  blind  . . 

17 

— 

5,169 

102 

The  Odessa  School  for  the  blind  . . . 

5 

— 

2,635 

103 

The  Yoronge  School  and  Asylum  for 
the  blind 

25 

4,902 

104 

The  Oupha  Trade-Home  for  blind  adults 

8 

— 

1,014 

105 

The  Kamenetz- Podolsk  Trade -Home 
for  blind  adults 

10 

— 

2,190 

Total.  . . 

232 

— 

58,812 

II. 


32 


106 

107 


The  St.  Nicholas  Asylum 
Society  for  supplying 
clothes  to  the  poor.  . 


at  Kolpino 


22 


2,649 
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Up  to  January  1. 

1891. 

Ko 

Institutions. 

Inmates  or 
Boarders. 

Outdoor  Pa- 
tients or 

Cost  of 
maintenance 

Dayscholars. 

in  roubles. 

108 

Orphan  Home  for  the  edu- 

cation  of  poor  girls  . . 

at  Cron- 

49 

— 

5,504 

109 

Society  for  supplying 

stadt 

clothes  to  the  poor.  . 

— 

- ) 

During  the  year  558  persons  were  sup- 

l 

1,083 

plied,  giving  daily  average 

• • • • 

— 

2 1 

110 

The  Paul  Orloff  School  for  chil-  1 

dren  of  the  Middle  Class  . 

at 

33 

— 

111 

Correctional  Establishment.  . 

\ Nar- 

— 

— 

— 

112 

The  Alexander  Orloff  Alms- 

va 

House 

21 

— 

1,961 

113 

The  Ekaterinodar  Marie  School  for  girls 

119 

80 

61,122 

114 

The  Mcholaieff  School  for  the  children 

of  sailors 

— 

135 

9,349 

115  The  Nachitchevan  Grogoieff  school  for 


Armenian  girls 

24 

34 

17,214 

116 

The  Soulima  Boarding-School  for 

girls  of  noble  parentage .... 

36 

— 

117 

The  Bezak  Sewing  and  Needlework 

Training  School  for  women  . . 

<x> 

49 

— 

118 

Trade -school 

• i“H 

39 

24 

45,335 

119 

The  Princess  Dondoukoff  - Korsa- 

"cS 

koff  Hospice  for  the  poor  . . . 

120 

— 

120 

Hospice  for  the  aged  of  noble  pa- 

rentage 

27 



121 

The  Toula  Asylum  for  the  poor.  . 

142 

— 

8,921 

122 

The  Taganrog  Depaldo  Asylum  . 

. • 

11 

— 

5,524 

123 

The  Simpheropol  Taranoff  - Bielozieroff 

Asylum 

38 

— 

13,531 

124 

The  Simpheropol  Fabre  Asylum  . 

• • 

38 

— 

23,861 

125 

The  Kertch  Borissoff  Orphan-Home  . 

20 

— 

3,025 

126 

The  Penza  Kissielieff  Alms-House 

# , 

175 

— 

16,384 

127 

The  Boboriekine  Alms-House  at  Holm 

18 

— 

1,459 

128 

The  Simbirsk  Benevolent  Society . 

• • 

— 

— 

1,916 

129 

The  Irkutsk  Melvednikoff  Orphan- 

Home 

190 

— 

46,486 
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Jsfo  Institutions. 

'with: 

Bank  and  Saving-Bank  . . 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

t . „ Outdoor  Pa-  Cost  of 

Inmates  or  , . . 

1 tients  or  maintenance 

Boarders-  Dayscholars.  in  roubles. 


Total.  . . 1,161  807  271,258 

In  all.  . . 6,125  4,091  1.435,019 


SECTION  III. 

Asylums  for  Children. 


Asylums. 


Cost  of 

A.  St.  Petersburg  Asylums.  Inmates.  Dayscholars.  maintenance 
J in  roubles. 


1 

The  Stieglitz  Asylum 

— 

188 

8,479 

2 

The  St.  Andrew  Asylum 

33 

150 

6,974 

3 

The  Alexander-Nevski  Asylum  .... 

— 

135 

5.249 

4 

The  Laval  Asylum 

— 

175 

4,791 

5 

The  Grouhonine  Asylum 

— 

154 

4,972 

6 

The  Alexandra  Asylum 

— 

150 

4,331 

7 

The  Princess  Bieloselski  - Bieloserski 
Asylum 



180 

5,887 

8 

The  Catherine  Asylum 

— 

182 

4,334 

9 

The  Nicholas  Asylum 

32 

135 

7,006 

10 

The  Yasielievski  Alexander  - Marie 
Asylum 



125 

5,132 

11 

The  Ochta  Asylum 

— 

127 

1,161 

12 

The  Asylum  (established  in  memory  of 
the  Silver  Wedding  of  their  Impe- 
rial Majesties.) 

175 

4,280 

13 

The  Tsarskoe  Selo  Asylum 

— 

118 

3,522 

14 

The  Alexandra  Nicholaevna  Asylum  . 

79 

190 

15,164 

15 

The  Gromoff  St.  Sierge  Asylum  ... 

81 

147 

13,334 

No 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


•<  45  > 


Asylum  s. 

The  Elisabeth  and  Marie  Asylum.  . . 
The  Olga  Nicholaevna  Asylum  .... 

The  Peterhoff  Asylum 

The  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch  Asylum. 
The  Marie,  Catherine  and  George 

Asylum 

The  Frederick  Asylum 

Asylum  in  memory  of  February  19. 
1861  (date  of  the  emancipation  of 

the  serfs  in  Russia.) 

Asylum  at  the  Church  of  St.  Methodius 

Up  to  January  1. 

Inmates.  Dayscliolars. 

— 195 

— 176 

— 85 

— 256 

— 150 

— 125 

— 150 

25  90 

1891. 

Cost  of 
maintenance 
in  roubles. 

5,520 

6,246 

3,038 

7.231 

5,561 

4,466 

6,305 

6,791 

Total.  . . 

250 

3,558 

139,774 

B.  Moscow  Asylums . 

The  Alexandra  Asylum 

46 

54 

6,140 

The  Nicholas  Asylum 

— 

100 

3,020 

The  Olga  Asylum 

5 

100 

2,804 

The  Alexander-Marie  Asylum  .... 

7 

113 

4,033 

The  Marie  Asylum 

— 

87 

3,322 

The  Priesnenski  Asylum 

— 

120 

3,587 

The  Yaouschki  Asylum . 

— 

59 

2.040 

The  Serpouchovski  Asylum 

— 

65 

4,068 

The  Marie  Maximilianovna  Asylum  . . 

— 

105 

3,356 

The  Torletzki  Asylum 

11 

109 

3,000 

The  Xenie  Alexandrovna  Asylum.  . . 

124 

— 

11.343 

The  Dolgoroukoff  Asylum 

19 

75 

6,580 

The  Oldenburg  Asylum 

31 

— 

3,631 

Total.  . . 

243 

987 

56,924 

C.  Asylums  in  the  Governments 
and  Districts  of  Russia. 

The  Archangel  Asylum 

3 

SO 

1,744 

The  Archangel  Constantine  Asylum  . 

— 

70 

1,562 

The  Astrachan  Alexandra  Asylum  . . 

19 

45 

\ 

5,505 

The  Astrachan  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . 

22 

32 

i 

No 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 
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Asylums. 

The  Barnaul  Marie  Asylum 

The  Vessjegonsk  Galounoff  Asylum  . 

The  First  Vilna  Asylum 

The  Second  Vilna  Asylum 

The  Vitebesk  Asylum 

The  Vitebesk  Alexandra  Asylum  . . . 
The  Vologda  Alexandra  Asylum  . . . 
The  Volsk  Brouchanoff  Asylum  . . . 
The  Voronege  Alexandra  Asylum.  . . 

with : 

The  Samovaloff  Branch  Asylum.  . . . 

The  Verni  Asylum 

The  Viatka  Asylum 

The  Dvinsk  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch 

Asylum 

The  Ekaterineburg  Nuroff  Asylum  . . 

The  Ekaterineslaff  Asylum 

The  Elabouje  Alexander  Asylum  . . . 
The  Elisavetgrad  Alexandra  Asylum  . 
The  Irkutsk  Alexandra  Asylum  . . . 
The  Irkutsk  asylum  of  Her  Majesty 

the  Empress 

The  Kazan  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . . 
The  Kazan  Alexandra  Asylum  . . . . 
The  Kazan  Younozoff,  Brothers,  Mus- 
sulman Asylum 

The  Kalouga  Asylum 

The  Kalouga  Younozoff,  Brothers, 

Asylum 

The  Kamenetz-Podolsk  Asylum  . . . 

The  Kertch  Marie  Asylum 

The  Kieschinieff  Balscha  Asylum . . . 

The  Kieff  Alexander  Asylum 

The  Kieff  Marie  Asylum 

The  Kieff  Emperor  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond Asylum 


Up  to  January  1.  1891. 

Cost  of 

Inmates.  Dayscholars.  maintenance 


20 



in  roubles. 
1,116 

24 

— 

2,589 

26 

74 

27 

52 

\ 9,959 

72 

— 

7,418 

25 

60 

3,417 

68 

48 

5,584 

24 

56 

3,017 

42 

— 

6,748  - 

12 

_ 

3,930 

40 

— 

5,205 

21 

8 

4,659 

24 

6 

1,662 

32 

84 

3,163 

44 

35 

5,194 

60 

— 

4,864 

52 

— 

4.973 

59 

38 

7,656 

68 

23 

8,750 

42 

63  1 

j-  8,856 

48 

1 J 

36 

9 

1,957 

36 

35 

2,946 

99 



7,359 

34 

— 

4,233 

25 

2 

2,921 

33 

42 

9,157 

69 

91  1 

80 

95  | 

1 19,935 

41 

103  !! 

Ns 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 
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Up  to  January  1.  1891. 


Asylums. 

Inmates. 

Dayscholars. 

L/OSl  01 

maintenance 
in  roubles. 

The  Kovno  Asylum 

38 

— 

5,640 

The  Kostroma  Marie  Asylum 

50 

30 

5,681 

The  Krasnoyarsk  Vladimir  Asylum . . 

36 

30 

5,927 

The  Kursk  Asylum 

39 

— 

3,960 

The  Liepetsk  Hrenikoff  Asylum  . . . 

12 

30 

2,436 

The  Minsk  Asylum 

45 

16 

6,860 

The  Mogieleff  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . 

33 

23 

3,420 

The  Nijni-Novgorod  Alexandra  Asylum 

70 

58  \ 
50  j 

22,805 

The  Nijni-Novgorod  Marie  Asylum  . . 

105 

The  Novgorod  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . 

11 

50 

4,1 4S 

The  Novomoskovsk  Alexander  Asylum 

12 

— 

1,114 

The  Novotcherkask  Alexis  Asylum  . . 

— 

150 

1,949 

The  Odessa  Alexander  Asylum  .... 

50 

15 

6,740 

The  Odessa  Marie  Asylum 

The  Odessa  Asylum  of  Her  Majesty  the 

37 

64 

6,666 

Empress 

52 

16 

5,864 

The  Orenburg  St.  Olga  Asylum  . . . 

30 

25 

3,500 

The  Orel  Asylum 

40 

74 

5,095 

The  Ostrogorsk  Vladimir  Asylum  . . 

20 

— 

1,561 

The  Penza  Alexandra  Asylum  .... 

40 

55 

3,846 

The  Perm  Asylum 

78 

9 

8,267 

The  Petrozavodsk  Nicholas  Asylum.  . 

66 

— 

5,151 

The  Poltava  Alexandra  Asylum.  . . . 
The  Pronsk  Asylum  of  Her  Majesty  the 

30 

51 

1,127 

Queen  of  Wurtemberg 

12 

— 

1,344 

The  Pskoff  St.  Olga  Asylum 

30 

63 

5,867 

The  Rostoff-on-Don  Asylum 

23 

9 

3,225 

The  Riazan  Alexandra  Asylum  .... 

11 

62 

2,347 

The  Samara  Alexis  Asylum 

36 

— 

3,000 

The  Saratoff  Marie  Asylum 

40 

110 

5,864 

The  Saratoff  Galkine-Vraski  Asylum  . 

50 

85 

5,812 

The  Saratoff  Crbches 

20 

— 

7,531 

The  Simbirsk  Asylum 

43 

— 

4,574 

The  Simpheropol  Adlerberg  Asylum  . 

40 

— 

6,200 

The  Smolensk  Asylum 

42 

10 

0,700 

The  Starobielsk  Asylum 

9 

u 

61 

1,617 

The  Suomi  Kharietonenkoe  Asylum.  . 

39 

— 

1,902 

Up  to  January  1.  1891. 


Ns 

Asylum  s. 

Inmates. 

Cost  of 

Dayscbolars.  maintenance 

1 05 

Tire  Taganrog  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . 

45 

40 

in  roubles. 

6,841 

106 

The  Tamboff  Marie  Asylum 

104 

— 

8,331 

107 

The  Tver  Asylum  (with  Trade-Classes.) 

5 

145 

6,586 

108 

The  Tiflis  Alexander  Asylum  .... 

36 

— 

5,951 

109 

The  Tomsk  Marie  Asylum 

46 

— 

6,355 

110 

The  Tobolsk  Alexander  Asylum.  . . . 

26 

170 

3,163 

111 

The  Tomsk  Korolieff,  Brothers*  Asylum 

17 

— 

4,076 

112 

The  Tomsk  Vladimir  Asylum  .... 

97 

— 

9,657 

113 

The  Toropetz  St.  Olga  Asylum  . . . 

8 

23 

1,187 

114 

The  Troeitzkozavsk  Nicholas  Asylum  . 

42 

44 

9,083 

115 

The  Troubtschevsk  Asylum 

— 

28 

1,579 

116 

The  Toula  Nicholas  Asylum 

150 

11 

14,264 

117 

The  Toula  Marie  Asylum 

21 

— 

1,932 

118 

The  Toula  Krasnoglazoff  Asylum.  . . 

— 

15 

794 

119 

The  Ouglitch  Nicholas  Asylum.  . . . 

— 

72 

1,551 

120 

The  Oupha  Asylum 

50 

— 

3,119 

121 

The  Kharkoff  Asylum 

43 

83 

8,686 

122 

The  Cherson  Nicholas  Asylum  .... 

20 

16 

3,080 

123 

The  Holm  Kouschielieff  Asylum  . . . 

7 

11 

1,064 

124 

The  Tschernigoff  Asylum 

48 

— 

5,604 

125 

The  Tschita  Asylum 

40 

17 

5,734 

126 

The  Yakoutzk  Asylum 

— 

57 

3,203 

127 

The  Yaransk  Marie  Asylum 

— 

— 

128 

The  Yaroslawl  Olga  Asylum 

25 

35 

3,167 

129 

The  Yaroslavl  Nicholas  Asylum  . . . 

25 

59 

3,913 

Total.  . . 

3,464 

3,124 

443,809 

In  all  for  asylums  for  children.  . . 

3,957 

7,669 

640,507 

Remark:  The  Asylums  for  Children  have  all  together  a capital  fund  of 
above  5,000,000  roubles,  giving  a yearly  revenue  of  250,000  roubles.  This 
sum,  being  insufficient  for  their  maintenance,  is  completed  by:  1)  obligatory 
payments  on  part  of  honorary  members;  2)  a subsidy  of  28,000  roubles  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Asylum  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State;  3)  revenues  from  lot- 
teries, not  exceeding  1,500  roubles;  4)  concerts,  theatrical  representations,  etc. 
and  5)  by  private  contributions. 
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